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Introduction 

In this article we present a case study that is an exploration of 
credential candidates' attitudes toward a teachi ng performance assess- 
ment as a measure of their teaching ability, and the impact on faculty 
instructional decisions, practice, and attitudes toward the assessment. 
This study generated both qualitative and quantitative data. Results 
revealed that assessment, discussion, sharing results among faculty, 
credential candidatesand partner schoolscan begin toopenthedialogue 
about the presence and status of the characteristics of effective teacher 
preparation programs. 


Theoretical Framework 

I n California, Senate Bill 2042 redesigned the teacher credential ing 
system to reflect alignment of professional standards and assessment of 
teachers. A teaching performance assessment was included in the new 
credential to judge the impact of professional preparation (Alpert & 
M azzoni , 1998). Theorists who support standards-based, accountabi I i ty 
systems are optimistic, offering models that predict their success (Betts 
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Si Costrell, 2001; Hayccxk, 2001; Odden, 1995); however, opponents 
present evidence that these systems threaten to hinder authentic, 
student-centered learning, codify one version of knowledge, and reduce 
and narrowthecurriculum(AmreninS( Berliner, 2002; Dari ing-Hammond, 
1994; Ogaway, Sandholtz, Martinez-F lores, & Scribner, 2003). 

Thestandards-based, high-stakes accountability reform movement 
isdriven by concerns about student I earning. Thecal I isfor publicschools 
and col leges of education to i mprove. Odden (1995) and others (Goldberg 
SfTraiman, 2001) frame the movement by stating that the question lies 
not i n whether or not school s are i mprovi ng, but whether or not they have 
i mproved enough to preparestudents and teachers for success i n a rapi dl y 
changing world. In an analysis and explanation of the function of 
standards- based, high-stakes accountability reform, Betts and Costrell 
(2001) and Odden, ( 1995) use mi croeconomi cs to di st i ngui sh the possi bl e 
costs and benefits of standards-based, high-stakes testing policies. I n 
their analyses, they describe a system by which students, parents, 
teachers, and administrators performing under a standards-based sys- 
tem wi 1 1 al ter thei r behavi or i n order to bed assi f i ed as wi n ners and avoi d 
being classified as losers, behavior they insist will advance learning. 

However, other researchers maintain that there is no convincing 
evidencethat high-stakes, standardized testing policies improve student 
performance(Amreni n & Berl i ner, 2002) or that paper and pend I tests can 
be used reliably to evaluate teacher performance (Popham, 1990) or 
student learning ( Popham, 2001). Research on effectiveteacher prepara- 
tion has emphasizedthepositiveeffect of well-defined standards supported 
by a shared and common vision of good teaching that are enacted 
consistently in both courseworkandfield work (Dari ing-Hammond, 1999). 

I n a study of teacher preparation programs, Del andshere and Arens 
(2001) examined two states, Indiana and Vermont, which had taken 
different approaches toteaching standards and licensure reform. I nter- 
viewswith education faculty membersaboutthemeaningofteaching,the 
teachers' role, and their vision of schooling and education revealed that 
teacher educators'degreeof participation in standards-based reform was 
influenced by their conception of teaching, learning, and schooling, and 
its purpose. Findings suggested that teacher educators whose vision and 
ideas about education and its purpose were vague or unspecified were 
more likely to uncritically accept the authority of and participate in 
standards-based reform. 

Strong programs of teacher education require teacher educators' 
participation in the important work of developing a shared vision of 
effective instruction, well-defined standards, and a coherent system of 
assessment of course and field work (Dari ing-Hammond, et al., 2005). 
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Theclaimsof theDdandshereSf Arens (2001) study support the notion 
that the authority of standards and the standardization of teacher 
preparation without a shared, common vision of what characterizes good 
teacher education may iead teacher educators to adopt a narrow or 
reduction! St approach tothecompiexchaiiengeofteachingandiearning. 

Method 

i n response to the recommendations by theCaiifornia Commission 
on Teacher Credentiaiing, the Department of Education at a Caiifornia 
State University designed and impiemented a Teaching Performance 
Assessment (TPA)asa requirement for receiving a preiiminary creden- 
tiai.Thiscasestudywasdesignedtoinvestigatetheimpactofastandards- 
based teacher performance assessment on theteacher education facuity 
andthecredentiai candidateswhotookit. Bothquantitativeandquaiita- 
ti vedata were generated. U si ng grou nded theory (G i aser, 2005), quai i ta- 
tiveanaiysis ied to themes that emerged from muitipie readings of the 
notes taken from the open-ended questionnai res and focus group notes. 
Quantitative anaiysis aiiowed for means to be identified from data 
generated by surveys composed of Likert-styie items and the teaching 
performance assessment scores. 

Sample 

This study was conducted on the campus of a medium-sized rurai 
state university iocated in Northern Caiifornia. The participants were 
fifth-year pre-servicecredentiai candidates (n=151) and education facuity 
(n=16) in a graduate teacher preparation program. The Department of 
Education at this university prepares up to 400 to 500 credentiai 
candidates per year and pi aces them in schoois for teaching experience 
i n a widesurroundi ng area that reachesfrom Chicotothe N evada border 
totheeast, theOregon border tothe north, the Pacific coastiine area to 
the west, and as far south into the Centra! Vaiiey as Fresno. 

Timeline 

During the redesign phase of the Caiifornia teaching credentiai. 
Senate Bii! 2042, the Department of Education at a Caiifornia State 
University in Northern Caiifornia began deveiopment of a teaching 
performance assessment (TPA), based on the Educationa! Testing Ser- 
vice (ETS) assessment mode! prototype, deveioped for the Caiifornia 
Commission on Teacher Credentiaiing. 

To estabiish vaiidity before administering the first version of this 
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experimental performance assessment, the department held a confer- 
ence day, inviting all cooperating teachers, supervisors and faculty to 
review the assessment and evaluate it. Cooperating teachers, faculty, 
and university supervisors (n=178) were surveyed to determine the 
extent to which the TPA measured the TPEs. The results of the data 
informed revisions of the draft and the pilot TPA was given to all of the 
credential candidatesin both the multipleand single subject credential 
program (n=165) in the last semester of their fifth year teacher prepara- 
tion program in the spring of 2003. 

In the fall of 2003, the TPA was administered again, a follow-up 
candidate questionnaire was admi nistered, and a focus group was con- 
ducted. I n spring 2004, theTPA was admi nistered, and in fall 2004, the 
facu I ty compi eted a quest i on nai re. P rel i mi nary resu I ts were presented at 
the California Council of Teacher Education in October 2004 and final 
results were presented at the American Educational Research Associa- 
tion in 2005. 

Data Source 

Teaching performance assessment. TheTPA is a set of performance 
tasksthataredesignedtomeasuretheCaliforniaTeaching Performance 
Expectations(TPEs).TheTPEsdescribewhat California teachers should 
know and be able to do upon completion of their teacher education 
program and pri or to recei vi ng thei r prel i mi nary credent! al . This perfor- 
mance assessment was made up of two specific tasks that require 
credential candidatestowriteabout how they planned, taught, assessed, 
and reflected upon two lessons at two intervals during a fifteen week 
practicum. Each task was broken down intostepsthat were designed to 
measurearangeofthel3teacher performanceexpectationsthatfall into 
the six broad domains of the California Standards of the Teaching 
P rofessi on (CCTC, 1997). Wh i I e both tasks requ i re candi dates to i mpl e- 
ment a lesson, T ask B differsfromT ask A i n that more emphasis is placed 
on thecandidate's abi I ity toi nterpret and useassessment data of student 
work in order to further and inform future instruction. 

To demonstrate their abilities to differentiate instruction using 
theory and practice learned in their course work, the TPA required 
credential candidatestoselectthreefocusstudents(an English language 
learner, a student identified with a special need, and a student who 
represents a different instructional challenge) to specifically follow 
through two specific lesson planstaught during their second placement. 

I ntheplanningstageof a lesson, for example, credential candidates must 
describe each focus student's characteristics regarding gender and age. 
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Tablel 

Differences between TPA T ask A and T ask B 


TASK A TASK B 

Step 

Description 

step 

Description 

Step 1 Reflect on 
practicum. 

Write (or revise) a 
reflection on Teaching 
Practicum I. 

Step 1 Information 
About Your Class 

Provide a copy of your 
response to Task A, Steps 2 
and 3. 

Step 2 Learning about 
Students 

Select a class; collect 
and report information 
on instructional 
context and the class as 
a whole. 

Step 2 Update on 
Learning Environment 

Repoit on the steps you have 
taken toward a positive 
democratic learning 
environment and their 
effectiveness so far. 

Step 3 Democratic 
Learning Environment 

Describe how to 
establish and sustain a 
democratic learning 
environment for your 
class. Write 
adaptations for each 
focus student to the 
target lesson. 

Step 3 Academic 
Instructional Planning 

Select a content area, the 
related state-adopted K-12 
content standards for students, 
a unit of study, and at least a 
three-lesson learning segment. 
Repoit on your plan for 
instruction for the whole class. 

Step 4 Lesson Adaptations 
for Focus Students 

Select three focus 
students; describe each 
focus student. 

Step 4 Assessment 
Planning 

Repoit on your plan for 
assessing student learning in 
your target lesson. 

Step 5 Instructional 
Planning 

Select a content area, 
related state-adopted 
content standards, a 
unit and a three-lesson 
learning segment. 
Describe your 
instructional planning. 

Step 5 Lesson 
Adaptations for the 
Three Focus Students 

Write lesson adaptations for 
each focus student. 

Step 6 Analyze the Lesson 

Score evidence of 
student learning; 
analyze student work 
to identify patterns in 
student understanding. 
Submit copies of 
student work samples. 

Step 6 Assessment 
Adaptations for Three 
Focus Students 

Describe assessment 
adaptations for each focus 
student. 

Step 7 Reflection on 
Instruction 

If you were to teach 
this lesson again to the 
same students, what 
would you do similarly 
and differently? 

Step 7 Analyze the 
Lesson Through 
Student Assessment 

Score evidence of student 
learning; analyze to identify 
patterns in student 
understanding. Submit samples 
of student work. 


Step 8 Analyze the 
Lesson Through Focus 
Student Assessment 

Analyze evidence of focus 
student learning to identify 
progress toward goals and 
effectiveness of adaptations. 
Submit focus students' work 
samples. 

Step 9 Reflection on 
Assessment 

If you were to teach this 
learning segment and lesson 
again, and conduct the 
assessment, what would you do 
similarly and differently? 

Step 10 Reflection on 
Instruction and 
Professionalism 

Consider your experience in 
Practicum II; write narrative 
reflections to questions. 


and linguistic background. In addition, they are required to discuss the 
students'academiclanguageabilities,andcognitive, physical, andsocial 
and emotional development related to the subject matter of the lesson. 
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Thecandidatemust address thestudents' cultural background, including 
familyand home, andtakeintoconsideration health issues, and interests 
and aspirations related to the content area. Credential candidates also 
i ncl udei nformation descri bi ngthelearni ngenvi ronment, theobjecti vesof 
the lesson, the instructional strategies, and other aspects of instructional 
pi anni ng. F i nally, candidatesteachthelesson, analyze, and reflect upon it. 

The rubric used toevaluateand score theTPA responses utilizes a 
5-point scale: 5to4istarget, 3to2isacceptable, and ItoOisunacceptable. 
E ach step i s gi ven a score ofuptoSpoints.Eachcandidate recei ves a tota I 
score and an averaged score. A passi ng score must be an average of 2.5 
with no scores of 0 or 1 on any step. A perfect score is 35 poi nts. Scori ng 
and submission are anonymous. 

During this study, in order to assure inter-rater reliability, faculty 
and uni versity supervisors attended a day-long scori ngtraining. Sample 
TPA responses were analyzed and scored. Scores among faculty were 
compared and discussedtotesttheefficacy of thescoring rubric. Thefirst 
of two tasks. Task A, was administered to credential candidates who 
completed it and submitted it tothedepartment in five weeks. Teams of 
trained scorers wereeach given uptofifteen taskstoscoreanonymously. 
Inter-rater reliability was assessed using Pearson product-moment 
correlation coefficient, r =.87. Mean scores for each of theseven steps of 
Task A were calculated and overall mean scores were also generated. 
Credential candidates who failed the test were permitted to resubmit 
their responses. Resubmissions were scored again separately. Students 
whofai led thesecond attempt were not recommended toconti nuei n thei r 
teaching practicum and were required to retake coursework. 

Credential candi datefol I ow-upquestionnai re Tocollect information 
about the impact of the TPA on the credential candidates' learning 
experience, a follow-up questionnaire was sent to candidates (n=151) 
after they had received their final scores on the TPA. A total of 50 
questionnaires were returned. The questionnaire included seven ques- 
tions (Likert-style, 5 point scale) as well as two open-ended questions. 
Thisquestionnaireasked credential candi dates to rate the effectiveness 
of theTPA in contributing to their growth of knowledge, skills, and 
abilitiesasteachers.Theywereaskedif it measured their ability to I earn 
about the educational needs of individual students, to plan to assess 
students and determine growth, and to identify specific data sources for 
gathering information about student needs. They were also asked how 
well they thought theTPA was an accurate "snapshot"oftheirteaching 
practice. The overall means for Likert-style items were determined and 
in an analysis of the qualitative data generated from the open-ended 
questions, themes were coded and identified. 
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Fcxus group. A focus group was also conducted with credential 
candidates (n=10) to find out how they viewed their experiences taking 
theTPA. They were asked about their perceptions of theTPA, and its 
eff i cacy as a sou rce of i nfor mat i on a bout t hei r teach i n g perfor ma nee a n d 
asatool for reflection and growth as a new teacher. Notes from thefocus 
group were analyzed qualitatively for emerging themes. 

F acuity questionnai re T eacher education program faculty, ful l-ti me, 
tenured and tenure-track, (n=16) were surveyed with an open-ended 
questionnaire. At the time they weresurveyed, each had read an average 
of 28assessments. Survey questionsaskedfacultytodescri bespedfieways 
it had or had not impacted their beliefs, instructional or supervision 
practice, and/or classroom content. Those who believed theTPA had not 
been useful in inform! ngtheirteaching practice wereasked to describe or 
list reasonswhy it was not useful. Faculty were also asked if they believed 
theTPA gave them information about how well the program was doing 
overall to prepare new teachers. Finally, they were asked how well they 
thought theTPA assessed what new teachers need to know and do to be 
successful. Qualitative analysis led tothemesthat emerged from multiple 
readi ngs of the notes taken from the open-ended questionnai res and focus 
group. Quantitative analysis allowed for means to be identified for each of 
theseven L i kert-typequestionsusi ngthefivepoi nt scale (5 bei ng highest). 

Results 

Thepurposeofthisstudywastoinvestigatetheimpactofastandards- 
based teacher performance assessment on theteacher education faculty 
and the credential candidates who took it. There is a body of research 
developed around economic modelsthat predict the success of standards 
and testing to i mprove student and teacher learning (Betts & Costrell, 
2001; Qdden, 1995). Yet, there is research that indicates that in the 
absence of clearly articulated ideas about the purpose of education, 
faculty wi 1 1 accept and partid patei n standards-based reform (Delandshere 
& Arens, 2001) and narrow the curriculum and their instructional 
strategiestoaccommodatethestandards(Qgaway,etal., 2003). Flow did 
theTPA impactthecredential candidates?Fiowdidthisdepartment'suse 
of a teacher performance assessment inform its teacher preparation 
faculty instructional practice? FI ad reading the completedTPA tasks 
impacted the faculty'scurriculum? What potential didtheTPA holdfor 
program improvement? 

TPAResults 

The results of theTPA showed that thefaculty rated thecandidates' 
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abilities highest in the areas of learning about their students (3.31), 
analyzing their lesson plans (3. 18), and reflectingupon their instruction 
(3.30). Lower scores were given in the areas of reflecting upon previous 
student teaching experience (2.90), establishing a democratic environ- 
ment (2.82), and the lowest scores given for teaching the lesson (2.80). 
The overall mean score was 3.00. 

TPA Impact 

Quantitativedatarevealedthatthemajority of credential candidates 
rated theTP A a "3" (on a fi ve poi nt seal e, 5 =si gnifi canti y affecti ng growth ) 
on its positive effect on their growth, knowledge, abilities, and skills as 
teachers. The lowest overall means were 2.6 (a measure of planning for 
instruction) and 2.5 (a snapshot of your teaching) respectively. In an 
analysisof thepost-test survey and thefocusgroupfol low-up, twothemes 
emerged: candidates consistently asserted that the work of reflection in 
the assessment was redundant and that they needed more support in 
doingtheTPA from thei r su pervi sors, thei r cooperat i ng teachers, and to 
a lesser degree, from their professors. 

Redundacy. TheTP A requi red candidates to report on the planni ng, 
teaching, and assessment of two lessons, reflecting extensively and in 


Table2 

Means and Standard Deviations 

of Teacher Performance Assessment (TPA) Tasks 


Step 

n 

Mean 

SD 

1. 

Reflect upon previous student teaching experience 

151 

2.90 

1.32 

2. 

Learning about students 

151 

3.31 

1.02 

3. 

Establishing a democratic environment 

151 

2.82 

1.01 

4. 

Lesson adaptations for three focus students 

151 

2.97 

1.17 

5. 

Planning for instruction 

151 

2.80 

1.16 

6. 

Analyze the lesson 

151 

3.18 

1.17 

7. 

Reflect upon instruction 

151 

3.30 

1.13 

Overall Mean Score 

151 

3.00 
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Tables 

Means and Standard Deviations of Credential CandidateSurvey 


Survey Question 

n 

Mean 

SD 

1 . Leam about students 

50 

3.00 

1.29 

2. Plan for individuals 

50 

3.12 

1.30 

3. Plan for instruction 

50 

2.68 

1.38 

4. Assess for growth 

50 

3.00 

1.11 

5. Analyze and reflect 

50 

3.23 

1.28 

6. Difficulty of TPA 

50 

3.36 

1.14 

7. Represents teaching expertise 

50 

2.57 

1.11 

Overall mean score 

50 

3.00 



detail during each stageof the lesson. However, oneof the lesson tasks 
focused intensely on planning and analysis of students' needs and the 
other lesson task focused in detail on assessment. Both tasks asked 
candidates to reflect after their analysis of student results, although 
these tasks were written for different purposes. When asked for sugges- 
tions for improvement of the TP A, one candidate's complaint, "theTPA 
was extremely repetitive! Reflect, analyze, reflect, analyze, reflect, 
analyze for 20 plus pages, come on," was indicative of respondents' 
perception of the redundancy both within and between tasks. The 
majority of the written responses (fifty-two percent) indicated that the 
credential candidates were frustrated with redundancy. In another 
characteristicresponse, acredential candidateadvised, 'Thequestioning 
in theTPA is far too redundant. TheTPA should be reduced; portfolios 
would be more useful and show the range of what we do as teachers." 

Need for moresupport. Requests for more assistance characterized 
35 percent of candidate responses. The kinds of support candidates 
suggested included:(l) additional coursework,(2)closerfieldworksuper- 
visionduringthetask, (3) cl ear directions, and (4) moreexemplars. Many 
suggested they would have been more successful or found thetask more 
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enriching had they been able to work more closely on theTPA with their 
supervisors and their cooperating teachers. They also indicated that 
having theTPA tasks built intotheir coursework would have been more 
valuable to them as a learning experience. A typical response suggested, 
"I would haveliked more supervisory scaffolding or help making explicit 
whatTPA isaski ngfor. . . (I was) thri I ledtohavesuccessful ly negoti ated it !" 

Facultyimpact 

F acuity responses i ndi cated that readi ngtheTP A tasks i mpacted thei r 
curriculum, their teaching, and their supervision. Targeting standards, 
other curricul ar i nformation, or specificski I Isfaculty perceived i mportant 
forsuccessontheTPA was an important themethat emerged from faculty 
responses. For example, faculty reported they began "hitting harder on 
differentiated instruction, morespecificallytheEnglish Language Devel- 
opment standards." A common response indicated a heightened faculty 
awarenessof TP A content. T ypical responses i ndicated that faculty began 
tomake'Verbal ly expl icit I i nks i n class by stati ngthat someth! ng would be 
valuable on theTPA" and "or redesigned assignments to beTPA like." 
Some faculty indicated that the TPA made them "more aware of their 
assignments" in relationship to tasks required on theTPA. 

Program Impact 

Did theTPA provide a sourceoffeedbacktotheseteacher educators 
about the strength of their teacher education program in preparing 
credential candidates? The results of the open-ended quest! onnai re for 
faculty indicated they agreed overall that theTPA revealed systematic 
strengths and areas for improvement. 

Strengths revealed in theTPA responses were described as beliefs 
about the success of the teacher education program. Typical faculty 
responses indicated that because "it (the assessment) is closely aligned 
with teacher performance expectations and our program, it gives a good 
deal of information about candidates reaction and relationship to the 
content of our program."Somefacultythought it was a good general view 
of candidate performance, writ! ngthat, "it could paint an overall picture 
of candidate performance." Still others confirmed that it could even be a 
"stand alone" measure of teaching or program success. 

Focus areas for improvement in theTPA were described in the area 
of diversity and equity. For example, faculty expressed fears that the 
assessment didnotadequatelygiveinfor mat I on a bout "students a bi I i ty to 
teach in an equitable manner, "or "how their pedagogy is addressing the 
issues of inequity.'T acuity I ndicatedthatthisassessment "addressesthe 
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nuts and bolts but not whether or not we have a truly democratic, 
progressive, critical program." Other typical responses were character- 
ized by such concerns as, "I think westrivetoencourageourstudentsto 
be reflective practitioners, but it takes more than that to be successful." 
I n particular, faculty weredubiousabouttherelativegainsofferedbythe 
TPA compared to the time they spent on reading and scoring it, thetime 
spent by credential candidates and whether or not it should function as 
a high-stakes assessment. Finally, faculty agreed overall that this 
performance assessment needed triangulation with other sources to be 
a powerful assessment of what teachers need to know and be able to do 
to be successful . 


Discussion 

There were costs and benefits for credential candidates and faculty 
in implementing a teaching performance assessment. The quantitative 
data revealed the majority of credential candidates rated theTPA as a 
benefit to affecting their growth, knowledge, abilities, and skills as 
teachers. I n general, candidates per ceivedthe process of gettingtoknow 
individual student, learningandplanningfor their specific needs, assess- 
ing their growth and analyzing instruction, as a valuable step in their 
development as teachers. However, their narrative comments about 
their experience revealed a cost, a pervasive thread of discontent, with 
the requirement in theTPA to reflect at each stage of the process. 

Cochran-Smith and Lytle(1999) have emphasized the i mportance of 
identifying particular kinds of knowledge development: knowledge for 
practice, knowledgein practice, and knowledge of practice. TheTPA used 
in this study sought to elicit knowledge from credential candidates as 
expressed in their reflectivenarrativesof their classroom teaching. The 
intent of theTPA was to elicit systematic inquiries from the credential 
candidatesabouttheir students, instructional planning, curriculum, and 
professional development. 

Credential candidates were asked to provide reflections that would 
illustrate their knowledge, growth, and learning based upon their 
k n owl edge of su bj ect matter , pedagogy, theoriesoflearningand devel op- 
ment, and teaching strategies. Thefaculty had intended each prompt to 
serve a u n i que pu r pose; credent i a I candi dates were asked to ref I ect u pon 
previous fieldwork performance as it informed their current practice, 
reflect upon the impact of their instruction, and reflect upon the entire 
experience to inform their professional growth. 

H owever, the resu I ts showed candi dates vi ewed mu I ti pi e prompts to 
ref I ect as redu ndant. I n contrast tofacu I ty expectati ons, candi dates may 
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not have viewed reflection as a conceptual tool (Grossman, et al, 1999), 
a valuable means by which they could improve their understanding of 
their teaching. Their responses suggested that reflection was unproduc- 
tive or artificial asa mode of inquiry at each stage oftheteaching cycle. 
This attitude or belief may also reflect these credential candidates' 
disposition toward an "inquiry stance" (Cochran-Smith & Lytle, 1999, 
p.250). Although the credential candidates perceived reflection to be a 
cost to learning, faculty believed it to be a benefit, rating credential 
candidates highest in these areas, thereby revealing their beliefs in the 
benefit of reflection during the teaching and learning process. 

Both of these explanations point toward the potential for teacher 
performance assessment to benefit teacher education program i mprove- 
ment. We want to ensure that during the course of their program, 
candidates participate in a coherent, purposeful cycle of learning that 
returnstocentral ideas and concepts, such as reflection, that areappi ied 
i n multi pie ways and withi n different content areas and contexts. H owey 
and Zimpler (1989) found in their study of strong teacher preparation 
programsthat "key dispositional attitudesandbehaviorsareenabledand 
monitored in structured experiences" (p. 242). 

Credential candidates' responses about theredundancy of reflection 
pointed to a gap that might not have been as apparent at the course level. 
B ecause short ter m i nterventionssuch asthosethat happen atthecourse 
level are not as effective as maintaining a consistent and unified focus 
across coursework (Gore& Zeichner, 1991), these responses heightened 
our interest in investigating morecloselyfaculty beliefs abouttheroleof 
the teacher, our conceptions about teaching and learning, and our 
department visi on for teacher preparation. Asa benefit, the study results 
pointed out the need for better articulation and collaboration among 
faculty across courses to improve program quality. 

I n additiontoarticulating and collaborating within our department, 
the results showed wealsoneededtoextend articulation with our public 
school partners. Credential candidates' requests for more support sug- 
gested that we needed tocontinueto work closely with each other at the 
university and our partners in theschools, and to align our beliefs about 
instructional practices and teaching and learning into a more powerful 
learning community. The work of identifying children's needs, planning, 
teaching, and reflecting upon the results of the lesson is most productive 
in dialogue and discussion that is ongoing, within the university class- 
room and the student teaching classroom. We recognized that our 
credential candidates needed more opportunities to share norms and 
practices, such as those that were assessed on the TPA, within a 
structured and purposeful learning community. Opportunities to learn 
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about students, thei r backgrounds, thei r fami I ies, language, cultureand 
communities are critical to teacher development. 

Teaching for culturallyand I i nguistical I y diverse classrooms is vital 
in public school classrooms where the majority of the nation's teaching 
population is European Americans from middleclass backgrounds, yet 
almost half of public school children are students of color (National 
Centerfor Education Statistics, 2003). Credential candi dates whodevel op 
cultural frames of reference to understand their students' needs and 
points of view are able to plan and teach a diverse population more 
successful ly. F acuity responses revealed thei r concern that demonstrat- 
ingevi denceof a culturally responsiveteachingpractice(Gay, 2000; 2002) 
may not be possible in the context of a performance assessment that 
relies on written documentation. 

As required by theTPA, the credential candidates wrote reflections 
upon two lessons (one after the first weeks of student teaching and the 
second in the completion of thetenth week) with culturally and linguis- 
tically different children, submitted student work samples, and lesson 
plans. Without thesubmission of "real time" observations, however, from 
cooperating teachers or supervisors or possibly even peers, faculty 
seemed to believe that these documents could not capture the way in 
whi ch thecredenti al candi date's pedagogy changes, and shifts i n response 
toa growing under standi ngof self, students, and community. Triangulat- 
i ng i nformation gathered from those partici pati ng within the credential 
candidates'teachingand professional learningcommunities is necessary 
tostrengthen the need for multi pleperspectives on credential candidates' 
growth. Recognizing thisneed tostrengthen articulation of curriculum 
with university supervisors, cooperating teachers, and faculty was an 
additional benefit of this study. 

Finally, thereare practical costs in faculty time when implementing 
a teacher performance assessment. Reading and scoring teacher perfor- 
manceassessments during budget cutsatstateinstitutionswherefaculty 
responsi bi I ities havegrown but support resources havedwi ndled arereal 
resource concerns. Almost one half of the teacher-education faculty in 
this department were worki ng towards tenure. The pressure to pubi ish 
whilecarrying an annual teaching load of eighteen unitsandsixunitsof 
committee work, pi us the driving time for school supervision may have 
contributed to the faculty attitudes toward the time investment. Al- 
though scoring was "voluntary" at the time, junior faculty often feel 
obi igated to parti ci pateto show thei r commitment to thei r departments' 
goals. I n the most recent scori ng process, i n the spri ng of 2005, scorers 
were offered a modest monetary sum to compensate for their time. 
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Conclusion 

In an era of accountability and increasing calls for alternatives to 
traditional certification, it iscritical that stateuniversities demonstrate 
their ability to implement standards-based assessment that is rigorous 
yet flexible, and contributes tooveral I program quality. There isevidence 
tosupport that strong teacher preparation programs have the foil owing 
features: a shared vision of good teaching, well-defined standards of 
practiceand perfor ma n ce, exten ded cl i n i ca I exper i ences, st r on g rel at i on - 
ships between the university and partner-schools, and extensive use of 
case study methods, teacher research, performance assessments and 
portfolio examinations that tie teacher learning at the university with 
their teaching practice in the schools (Darling-Hammond, et al, 2005). 
Assessment, discussion, sharingresultsamongfaculty, credential candi- 
dates, and partner schools can begin to open the dialogue about the 
presenceandstatusofthecharacteristicsofeffectiveteacher preparation 
programs. Assessment and data collection over time can benefit all 
stakeholders in the education of credential candidates, providing a 
beneficial source information to continue the process of program self- 
study and improvement. 

Teacher education programs can benefit by using the results of 
teaching performance assessments to evaluate their progress toward 
prepari ngeffecti veteachers. T ri angulation of i nformation from supervi- 
sors and cooperati ng teachers wi 1 1 i mprove the rel iabi I ity of the TPA as 
a source of feedback about candidate pedagogy enacted in the classroom. 
Above all, attaching high stakes to these assessments is a cost that 
threatens to compromise the purpose of gathering data from which to 
improve programs and curricula, and serve to suppress faculty and 
student dialogue about its purpose and value. 

The TPA can also provide a rich context to open dialogue among 
faculty that goes beyond the dai ly course level discussions to a focus on 
the purposes, values, vision, and mission of their teacher education 
program. Teacher education facultycommittedtoquestioning their own 
beliefs about standards and assessment can benefit from using the 
standards as guidelines while avoiding the cost of narrowing their 
curriculum to target state standards that may not include all of the 
knowledge, skills, and abilities their professional opinions support. 
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